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differs from other professions its nature and 

its influence upon the masses. The clergyman wins the 
hearts his people, his orthodox sermons and his touching 
ministrations the sadly afflicted mourners over the loss dear 
friends. The physician has host grateful friends, because 
his skill, from human point view, saved them from 
untimely death. The lawyer draws large erowds his elo- 
quence, and rescues his clients from prison saves them from 
death the gallows. These three classes men are therefore 
sufficiently appreciated induce grateful public, not only 
assure them livelihood but, most enable them 
retire comfortably old age. 

Not with the teacher, however, for his work goes quietly 
day day the old schoolhouse, sometimes located where 
nobody would willing reside. Like the unassuming mother 
the home, labors patiently with unruly boys and girls, and 
records with rejoicing the merits diligent pupils his care. 
The boys and the girls become men and women, prepared for the 
ordinary duties life, but all this regarded matter 
course, for the school-tax already too high and the teacher 
employed his work and paid for his services. The 
high compliments and the great glory are reserved for the boss 
politician and the popular congressman. 

natural consequence, teachers all over the world were, for 
certain period the history the profession, comparatively 
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unstable, poorly prepared and meagrely paid class. Europe 
the value education and the necessity preparing well for 
teaching was first recognized fact. The nature 
standing the schoolmaster’s calling made unnatural for legis- 
lators appreciate his work its full value, that progress 
raising salaries was made very slowly. was conceded all 
hands that teaching should made business for life order 
obtain the benefit sound judgment and rich experience but 
thrust another occupation upon the state for liberal support 
required more money than legislators, often dependent upon 
uninformed constituency for re-election, were willing appropri- 
ate for teachers’ salaries. This naturally led many cases 
lack comfort actual old age. Teachers who were 
always ready make sacrifices improve their schools, had 
last the expense the state, they were 
retained the service too long for the good the schools. The 
next step was remunerate the teachers more liberally for their 
services, but the nature the profession was still the 
did not move the people eloquence, commercial gains, 
deliverance from the ills life nobody was prepared increase 
the taxes order pay higher salaries, and yet something had 
done. The position the self-sacrificing teacher was simi- 
lar that the soldier. Each one offered the best his life 
upon the altar the state. The pension for the latter suggested 
superannuation* for. the former, but the risk being incapac- 
itated was regarded being light among teachers that they 
were induced the state contribute annually towards raising 
the whole the greater part the superannuation fund 
used for their benefit. The progress made the same countries 
since this beginning such that the state passed from little 
contribution the superannuation fund, exempting teachers 
from any whatever. 

From these introductory remarks regard the origin 
superannuation funds, proceed the history the superannua- 
tion teachers various countries the world. The begin- 
nings made will considered first, and then the provisions the 
laws the respective countries. 

early 1819, Russia established school fees for salaries, 
prizes for study and conduct, and the superannuation teachers. 


*See Century Dictionary and School Laws Ontario. 
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Russia thus began this work seventy-seven years ago. the 
first day July, 1840, Saxony passed law for the superannua- 
tion teachers. 1868, was improved, and, 1870, the law 
now force was enacted. thus appears that Saxony began 
the superannuation teachers fifty-six years ago. Similar laws 
soon followed all the other German states. England passed 
her first law for the superannuation teachers forty-nine years 
ago, but repealed sixteen This injustice was borne 
the teachers concerned for fourteen years before they could 
again reap the benefits the original law. Four years ago and 
two years ago bills were again before parliament, since the old 
law had passed its time limit and had not provided for teachers 
entering the profession after certain date. The last bill forced 
politicians give the matter serious attention, but the obstacles 
the way have not been removed, that remains for England 
begin again the near future. 

Italy began superannuate teachers earlier than one would 
suppose. The law for Genoa was enacted forty-two years ago, 
and earlier law may recorded other parts the country. 
Genoese interested education would give his consent the 
repealing the superannuation laws for Genoa. the 
same year, France enacted law for the superannuation teach- 
ers which has since that time been revised the advantage 
the teachers. years ago Holland began super- 
annuate the teachers all schools under government control. 

Switzerland, with her twenty-two cantons, has many codes 
laws education. About three-fourths the cantons have 
enacted laws the superannuation teachers. Canton St. Gall 
has had such law for twenty-five years, and revision took 
place ten years ago. Every ten years, oftener, the law must 
reviewed and, desirable, revised. such times teachers 


their wishes and suggestions known the legislative body. 


With them the law not likely become dead letter. The 
teachers the national schools Ireland have enjoyed the bene- 
fits superannuation for sixteen years. Even far off Australia 
certain teachers were remembered ten years ago, special legis- 
lation their behalf. 

Contrary one’s expectation, law providing for the super- 
annuation elementary teachers was enacted Mexico, March 
21,1891. Similar laws also exist Chili, Spain, Servia, Austria, 
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Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Glasgow Scotland, 
Canada, Japan, and probably few other foreign countries. 
The law Norway and Japan recent date, but that 
Servia dates back least twenty years, and that Ontario, 
Canada, ten years. 

The movement England five years ago was like spiritual 
wave crossing the Atlantic with tremendous speed, for Febru- 
ary, 1891, the Department Superintendence the National 
Educational Association, its meeting Philadelphia, decided 
that justice and efficient public service required the superannua- 
tion professional teachers upon well devised conditions, after 
thirty years service. recommendation was also made the 
effect that laws this kind enacted the several states. 
The New England Journal Education followed, April, with 
symposium this subject, which fourteen representative edu- 
cators took part, five whom opposed superannuation and nine 
favored it. November, another article the same subject 
appeared Educational Review. Both Journals deserve 
much credit for giving the educational public the benefit these 
articles. The former tested the sentiments representative edu- 
cators, whilst the latter discussed superannuation various coun- 
tries, connection with salaries. The tendency this excellent 
discussion can seen from the following closing statements 
“The survey above presented discloses universal drift towards 
the pension policy, which certainly not accidental. 

The theory that the rates compensation for teaching can left 
the action ordinary business principles thoroughly 
exploded.” 

The gradual tendency towards superannuation policy the 
natural outcome the peculiarity the profession teaching 
mentioned introduction. The feeling exists that more 
should done for the teachers, but the publie would rather 
superannuate few, than pay all, lawyers are paid. 

Superannuation the United States assumed the form 
reality last year, spite some objections which 
have more weight now than they will have after the profession 
has advanced step two further. the twenty-ninth day 
last May, bill was ready for Governor Altgeld’s signature, 
according the provisions which the board education 
cities having population exceeding one hundred thousand 
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inhabitants, shall have the power create public school teach- 
ers’ and public school employes’ superannuation fund. 

From these beginnings superannuation various countries, 
pass the amount granted superannuated teachers, and 
under what conditions. 

Saxony pays one third the salary after ten years service, 
one half the salary after thirty years service, and four-fifths 
the salary after forty years service every superannuated 
teacher. His widow receives one-fifth much had 
received. child receives the same amount until the mother 
dies, when three-tenths her allowance paid each child 
under eighteen years old. The conditions laid down for Saxon 
teachers are faithful service and inability continue teaching. 
Formerly, the teachers were required contribute the super- 
annuation fund, but now the state bears the whole expenditure 
superannuation for teachers, their widows, and their orphans. 
The last revision the law took place twenty-five years ago. 
This fact leads one infer that Saxon teachers have received 
their full salaries and also their allowances, according the 
superannuation laws, for the same period least. 

Prussia, teachers receive amount equal one-fourth 
their salaries after twenty years service; they serve ten 
years longer the allowance equal one-half the salary, after 
forty years service amounts three-fourths the salary, 
and the full salary paid retirement after fifty years ser- 
vice. teachers are required pay from one two per cent. 
their salaries, however, toward the maintenance the super- 
annuation fund, but the city township often relieves them 
such payment. The allowance for the widow teacher varies 
from one-fifth one-fourth her deceased husband’s salary. 

The old English law required fifteen years service before 
teachers could superannuated. The bill proposed two years 
ago must require most all the contributions the super- 
annuation fund paid the teachers, since each one was 
willing contribute $14.50 The amount that teachers 
were receive retiring must have been more than $387, 
this the maximum that member parliament who opposed 
the bill, was willing allow under compulsory scheme 
superannuation. 

Italy, teachers receive allowance equal their salaries, 
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they have taught thirty forty years and are fifty-five years 
old those who are unable teach after fifteen years service, 
also receive allowance, but only one-third much the 
others. Widows teachers also draw allowances from the 
superannuation fund long they remain unmarried. Every 
teacher must contribute this fund amount equal two and 
half per cent. his salary. 

The French make the teachers’ contribution the superannua- 
tion fund five per cent. his salary, and then they pay one half 
the average annual salary, the greatest allowance super- 
annuated teachers. The tax made burdensome requiring 
the teacher contribute one-twelfth his first year’s salary and 
every increase thereafter. The age retirement sixty 
years, the time service being twenty-five thirty years. 
Special provisions are made for accidents disease disabling 
teachers before completing their period Italy, 
France, teacher’s widow receives allowance. 

some parts Holland certain per cent. the annual 
salary deducted raise the superannuation fund. other 
parts that country certain portion the teacher’s salary 
withheld, this portion varying according circumstances, until 
the deposit thus made equals the highest salary received. 
some cases takes but five years complete such 
some the cities the teachers are exempt from making any 
deposit. After retiring from any reasonable cause compul- 
sory retirement after the age the government allows 
teachers one-fortieth two-thirds the highest annual salary 
paid for every year service government school. This plan 
increases the allowance for every year service rendered, thus, 
twenty years service will yield twenty-fortieths one half 
two-thirds the highest annual salary, and forty years service 
will yield two-thirds such salary, which the maximum allow- 
ance under the law. For the last five years the widows and the 
orphans teachers have also received allowances, provided the 
teachers made small annual deposits for this purpose during their 
tenure office. The maximum allowance thus enjoyed 
widow never exceeds $241. 

Denmark, the teacher superannuated half the salary 
paid, incapacitated after ten years service. The allow- 
ance equal two-thirds the salary, when the teacher has 
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served thirty years. widow receives amount equal one- 
eighth the salary her deceased husband, who was also 
required, while teaching, contribute small sum towards 
maintaining the widows’ fund. 

Canton St. Gall may taken representative Eastern 
Switzerland the matter superannuation. The amount 
small, but the cost living low and the opportunities for earn- 
ing something doing light work are comparatively numerous. 
The regular superannuation amounts year. For less 
than ten years service, incapacitated, the sum from $40 
$100. widow receives $50 and orphan $40. widow and 
one two children receive $80; there are three more chil- 
dren the sum $100. When the mother dies and there are four 
more orphans, they receive there are but two 
three, they receive $80. soon orphan sixteen years 
old, his name stricken from the superannuation list. Step- 
children and divorced wives can not placed upon the list. 
incapacitated teacher earning much another occupation 
teaching, resuming his work the school-room, likewise 
deprived superannuation. Teachers under forty-five years 
from other cantons, must pay from 
according age, when they begin teach St. Gall, besides 
paying the annual contribution the superannuation fund, 
order entitled the benefit the same. Those who 
teach elsewhere till they are forty-five older, cannot become 
beneficiaries under the law, matter how long they teach the 
Canton afterwards. This point great value American 
legislatures contemplating the enactment superannuation laws. 
St. Gall teachers pay only one-third the superannuation tax. 
The Canton and the districts pay the other two-thirds, the local 
tax being equal that the Canton. After forty years ser- 
vice teachers cease pay superannuation tax, when they are 
obliged retire. study these features the law, together 
with some details omitted here, will reveal the fact that the 
teachers and the legislators St. Gall have much 
following the statute requiring review their superannua- 
tion laws every decade oftener. 

Canton Zurich the allowance equal half the legal 
salary, that varies, whilst that St. Gall fixed sum. 
That Zurich higher for well paid teachers, and the limit 
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service thirty years, ten years less than St. Gall. Zurich 


teachers are also superannuated, the time 
limit. 

Servia, all elementary teachers may superannuated 
the rate two-fifths their salaries, teach after ten 
years service. The amount increased two per cent. for each 
additional year service, until service thirty-five years has 
been rendered, when the superannuation equals the 
surprising when compared with certain other European coun- 
tries. 

Russia, teachers are under the supervision the govern- 
ment, and are ranked with other government officials. 
teacher has served thirty-five years allowed retire full 
salary; serves twenty-five years, the allowance equal 
half the salary, but his service ends earlier, the allowance 
very small. particularly worthy remark, that the law 
provides for counting teacher’s time Siberia double, but the 
minimum term service five years. Thus, teacher serves 
St. Petersburg twenty-five years, and Tobolsk five years, 
receives credit for thirty-five years service and thereafter 
superannuated full salary. 

Belgium teachers receive $200 $400. Swedish teachers 
retire three-fourths the average salary, the term service 
being thirty years. Glasgow, Scotland, said have good 
regulations for superannuation. Even Japan, teachers receive 
allowance incapacitated after fifteen years 
are superannuated the age sixty years. 

Our northern neighbors Ontario, Canada, have 
excellent provisions their superannuation optional 
with teachers become beneficiaries under these laws. Those 
who pay four dollars annually towards maintaining the 
superannuation fund. Inspectors are ranked with teachers 
beneficiaries. some other countries officers cannot become 
beneficiaries with teachers. The term service is. thirty-five 
years, but superannuation cannot begin till the teacher sixty 
years old, unless incapacitated before that age. death, 
the superannuation does not pass the heirs, but they receive 
back all that the teacher has paid into the fund, with interest 
seven per cent. The allowance the rate six dollars per 
annum for every year service Ontario, superannuated 
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teachers and inspectors the lower grade, and dollar more 
those the higher grade. This would yield annual allowance 
$210 teacher the lower grade and $245 one the 
higher grade. active teacher need not retire the age 
sixty, that forty years service would further increase his 
allowance, which would not paid, however, before retirement. 
Teachers also receive pay while they are sick, provided the time 
not longer than four weeks any one year term 
service. Teachers retiring early, ceasing contribute 
the superannuation fund, may withdraw one-half all their con- 
tributions from the treasury. teacher super- 
annuation unless maintains good character. increase 
the rate seems probable the near future. 

Chili, all government employes enjoy the super- 
annuation, and teachers are classed among them. After forty 
years teachers may retire full after thirty 
years service they are entitled three-fourths the salary, 
and after ten years service the smallest allowance paid. 

Our southern neighbors, the Mexicans, have taken care 
superannuate all elementary teachers rate equal the full 
salary, after thirty years faithful service. are able and 
willing teach tor longer period they receive double pay. 
This law applicable elementary teachers only. Surely, the 
Mexican must have great respect for aged elementary teachers, 
and who should not? 

Coming our own country, find that all teachers and 
school employes Chicago will superannuated the rate 
the annual salary paid them the date retire- 
The conditions are the same for employes for teach- 
ers. Female teachers are superannuated after twenty years 
service, and male teachers after twenty-five years; but the former 
must have taught twelve years Chicago, and the latter, fifteen. 
The Board also reserves the right require retirement. The 
provision preventing other teachers from consuming the super- 
annuation fund Chicago teachers might have been improved 
the plan followed St. Gall, Switzerland, already described. 

The fund raised deducting one per cent. less, from the 
salaries the teachers and adding thereto all donations and 
legacies intended for the same purpose. This money invested 
board trustees consisting the school board, the superin- 
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tendent schools and the representatives selected the teach- 
ers. the latter also have voice the matter, they will not 
likely complain when the fund does not increase much 
might expected. The same trustees also decide whether one 
per cent. less shall deducted from the salaries teachers 
and employes order maintain fund large enough for super- 
annuation. Its maintenance materially aided limiting the 
maximum allowance $600, and certainly appears 
limit teachers receiving salary over $1,200 allowance 
$600, since such teachers ought able save part their 
annual salary. 

Should teacher willing continue the service and 
should not re-employed discharged before being entitled 
superannuation, such teacher shall paid back once all the 
money that contributed the fund, with interest accruing 
date. This feature the law does not appear any the 
foreign laws, presented this article. board will 
tempted discharge teacher whose service not fully appre- 
ciated, order swell the superannuation fund. teacher 
will feel being discharged that must quit the schools after 
having helped create fund for others enjoy. 

The nearest approach this feature Europe that super- 
annuating teachers before the entire term service completed, 
though the amount paid may small, the case Russia. 
Probably larger allowances are paid teachers retiring early 
account physical inability France, Holland and Switzer- 
land. However small these allowances may be, they will prob- 
ably help such teachers more for the rest their days than the 
contributions could help them, and yet, owing 
long investment contributions superannuation tax, the state 
pays such teachers comparatively small sums said tax 
paying the annual allowances. 

age limit found the Illinois law, the case 
Europe. very active teacher may allowed teach longer 
than twenty twenty-five years, and why not? Europe, 
however, the boards have choice the matter, the law 
requires retirement certain age, which is, course, quite 
advanced. 

One would suppose that the Illinois legislature might have 
exempted the teachers from contributing one per cent. salary, 
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which small amount when compared with the five per 
cent. and the first month’s salary, the first year, contributed 
French teachers. was probably advantageous the passage 
the bill, under present circumstances, not ask for appro- 
priation towards raising the superannuation fund. Saxony, 
will remembered, began with contributions the teachers, 
but later she raised the whole amount and still continues 
so. 

closing, desire acknowledge great indebtedness 
the many persons who furnished the most important data, 
making correspondence over forty letters. also indebted 
the excellent reports the United States Commissioner 
Education for certain facts and for the verification some others. 
Periodicals are already credited the pages the article. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION STATE 
UNIVERSITIES. 


PROF. HERMAN PIATT, UNIVERSITY ILLINOIS, URBANA, ILL. 


the most serious charges laid against state universities 
has been their failure give religious instruction. Almost 
without exception, they have had pass, one time another 
their history, through period more less intense and 
bitter opposition this account. This opposition came from 
large element the community who believed them nurs- 
infidelity, least tolerant even mildly favorable 
towards unbelief the faculty and student was often 
sincere and well meant; doubtless, also, times religious preju- 
dices were appealed unscrupulous parties for purposes 
their own. 

religious instruction meant the inculcation any 
definite theological doctrines, the emphasis any one form 
religious worship above another among faculty and students, the 
charge well founded, and for obvious reasons. Not only the 
sentiment the people large, but the constitutional basis upon 
which our governmental polity founded make forever impos- 
sible that any such instruction should given from funds fur- 
nished the state. 

This feature the state universities has often, the other 
hand, been pointed with pride another element the com- 
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munity and extolled one the most admirable features the 
American state school system. The opposition above referred to, 
which has practically disappeared with reference the older 
state universities, has been very largely displaced the latter 
sentiment, and, indeed, this may said the popular atti- 
tude present those who are not partisans some form 
religious belief. 

not necessary remind the reader that this radical 
departure from the original university idea. The university, 
its inception, devoted its energies entirely instruction the- 
ology, and for six centuries theology has been inseparably and 
universally associated with the work the 
true Europe to-day, even Germany and France, where these 
institutions are maintained the state. 

The absence such instruction, fundamental the accepted 
university idea, however necessitated the state institutions 
this country obvious circumstances, cannot, think, 
regarded anything but lack. 

the October number the Cosmopolitan, Prof. Richard 

Ely, representing one the largest and most progressive the 
newer state universities and also standing for what broadest 
and best religion, suggests some plans for supplying this need, 
which, while being exceedingly advantageous church interests, 
will the same time satisfy all the conditions the problem 
from the university side, namely, the supplying religious 
instruction sort satisfy the various phases religious 
belief, without the use public funds. briefly follows 
Professorships Christian Evidences, Church History, Scripture 
Exegesis, etc., whose incumbents are appointed and sup- 
ported the churches which they represent, are established 
within the pale the state university. Other incidental features 
are mentioned, but this substantially his plan. 

may interesting note that something like this same 
idea has been actually put operation least one Protestant 
denomination this country. Professor Ely seems not 

aware this fact, since makes mention it. Chris- 
tians, Disciples Christ, 1892, asked the authorities 
the University Michigan that representative their church 

allowed give regular instruction biblical subjects such 
students that institution should desire it. The permission 
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was readily granted, and this work, begun the fall has 
been constantly and successfully maintained since. the fall 
1894, the Disciples’ Divinity House was established connection 
with the University Chicago, for the purpose carrying 
similar work there. Like chairs have very recently been estab- 
lished connection with the state universities Oregon and 
Missouri. 

These chairs are not designed primarily for the training 
ministers for this church. Indeed, they are considered part 
its missionary work. has seemed ever since 
have been following this movement, the founders are building 
broader than they know. seems that this idea des- 
tined occupy far larger place the educational world than 
present generally suspected, and mind not all 
improbable that may mark the beginning new era both for 
the state university and for religious education. Professor Ely’s 
coming forward this time, and, apparently without knowl- 
edge the facts just stated, suggesting the very ideas embodied 
them, would seem lend plausibility this belief. 

say the least, question for both the state university 
and the ecclesiastical authorities think about. the church, 
the question must come somewhat follows: the prepara- 
tion its ministers interested primarily controlling their 
biblical instruction. not, need not be, interested con- 
trolling their instruction Greek, Latin, the modern languages, 
literature, and those other subjects which make liberal 
education. If, then, instruction these subjects can supplied 
the state, and without expense the church, obviously 
the part wisdom for the church let done, provided the 
theological training can the same time given under its sup- 
ervision and control. That the work general education can 
done, and infinitely better done, the state university, will not 
questioned for moment any intelligent person. the 
attempt the part the denominational colleges and other 
private foundations ape the universities and nominally all 
the work done university, which has brought them for the 
most part into contempt among serious educators, and has made 
American degrees farce. The field education widening 
rapidly and demanding for its successful prosecution such increas- 
ingly expensive equipment, that the difference between the first- 
university, commanding general respect, and the small col- 
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lege must ever-widening one. spends about 
$1,000,000 yearly, Yale, about $700,000, and the University 
Michigan, $400,000. university worthy the name can 
conducted to-day for less expenditure than $200,000 year. 
This means productive endowment nearly $3,500,000, exclu- 
sive, course, all buildings, grounds, laboratories, etc., used 
directly for instruction and not financially productive. Without 
having the figures hand, will venture the statement that the 
number denominational institutions this country having 
even this minimum income can expressed one digit. 

the other hand, department theology biblical instruc- 
tion, superior that found the average denominational college, 
can endowed for $50,000. obvious, then, that this 
plan any church can, with endowment $50,000, put itself 
command educational facilities answering all its requirements 
far the technical training its ministers goes, and infinitely 
superior the other lines education anything has hereto- 
fore possessed. Sooner later, seems me, this matter 
must come the moneyed laity and they are the ones who 
supply the endowments plain business proposition: For 
$50,000 they can secure for their ministry privileges costing from 
$3,500,000 $10,000,000, even more. 

Professor Ely also calls emphatic attention the folly the 
churches expending large sums money doing what the state 
willing and can much better, when many forms 
beneficence which the state, the nature things, cannot 
maintain (home and foreign missions, are clamoring for 
support. 

Thus far the question has been handled merely from financial 
point view. thoughtful reader, other advantages the 
young minister, whose value cannot expressed dollars and 
cents, will readily occur, among them the stronger instruction 
general subjects supplied the state university, its broader and 
freer atmosphere, contact with other points view and with men 
diversity interests and character. 

seems that the arrangement from the university stand- 
point also advantageous one. ‘That there demand for 
religious instruction the state universities shown the fact 
that the best them some provision for already made 
the Christian Associations, and though under very adverse cir- 
cumstances regularly carried them. The divorce between 
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secular and religious instruction against the interests both. 
The question church and state not involved here sim- 
ply question the parallel and harmonious development the 
intellectual and spiritual natures. Upon this point think there 
disagreement among thoughtful people. The reason that 
religious instruction has been divorced from secular this coun- 
try not because majority the people not believe 
religious instruction, but because majority has yet been able 
agree what shall its character, and because taxation 
individual inculcate ideas which believes wrong 
rightly repugnant the American sense justice. the plan 
discussed above, none these objections appear. The state does 
not lend its authority support any phase religious belief. 
man taxed for the spread ideas which are hateful him. 
Every man can furnish his children, connection with their 
secular education, whatever form religious instruction 
wishes them have —or practically so, since not there, 
all has get his denominational friends together and 
put there. 

But some questions naturally arise. The university could not, 
and would not care to, supervise any way the theological 
teaching. might, and perhaps would, need arose, undertake 
see that instructors markedly inferior general training and 
intelligence those the regular departments the university 
should not present courses under its protection. Again, could 
respecter persons. The same privileges that should 
extended one society religious people would have 
extended all. There are, present, upwards one hundred 
Protestant denominations this country. all should avail 
themselves these opportunities this feature university work 
would assume unwieldy proportions, and some unpleasant things 
might grow out denominational partisanship. Most men, how- 
ever, capacity suited the work under discussion, have 
breadth horizon, fair share common sense, and reasonably 
good judgment, that likely that most all the difficul- 
ties that present themselves possibilities would 
actual practice never realized. 

what would the ultimate effect upon university and church 
their interaction upon each other, but the limits this paper 
not permit enter that field. 
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PROF. MCCONNELL, IOWA CITY, IOWA. 


OWA relatively young state. She came into the Union 
1846 and therefore just completing the first half 
century her existence. Her public institutions have been 
established and have grown their present proportions that 
time. 

The task founding and developing new state never 
light one. material resources the beginning must made 
with the raw material out which states are constructed. 
provide for the social and spiritual wants the community, 
organizations and institutions which will give the new state 
place the civilization the time must once planted, 
and their growth fostered. The task double one. the 
conquest nature one hand, and the contemporaneous 
development the arts civilized life the other. The 
people Iowa like feel that what has been accomplished 
the building institutions the first half century the state’s 
existence, prophetic larger and richer development the 
labor incident the opening the material resources the 
state shall diminish. 

The movement which led the establishment the Uni- 
versity was coincident with the entrance the state into the 
Union.. grant land consisting two townships had been 
made Congress 1840, for the support university, the 
grant become available upon the admission the state into 
the Union. The first constitution provided for the acceptance 
and location these lands and the security the funds which 
should arise from their sale.* additional grant lands 
the University was made the state 1860. The invested 
funds the University arising from the sale its land, and 
from other minor sources now amount $230,000 and yield 
annual income $16,000. The greater part the revenues 
the university has been and will continue supplied legis- 
lative appropriation. successive endowment enactments 
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the general assembly, the university receives annually fixed 
sum $53,000. The remaining revenues are supplied the 
form special appropriations the general assembly and the 
tuition fees students. The annual income present about 
$130,000. 

The University was located lowa City, the first capital 
the state; and when the capital was removed Des Moines 
1857, the vacated capitol building was turned over the trus- 
tees for the use the university. 

The permanent organization the university, after the failure 
number premature efforts, was effected 1860. The 
general management the institution vested Board 
Regents consisting the Governor the state, the Superin- 
tendent Public Instruction and one member from each congres- 
sional district the state. The members from the congressional 
districts are chosen the general assembly, the official term 
being six years. The executive control the hands the 
president, assisted the faculties the several departments. 
The presidency held Charles Schaeffer, Ph. D., formerly 
Cornell University, who now his ninth year successful 
service. 

When the university opened September, 1860, embraced 
its organization, collegiate, normal and preparatory depart- 
ments. The normal department was continued until 1872. 
this date, Professor Fellows, who was the head this 
department, recommended the board regents that the normal 
department such discontinued, and that normal work 
higher grade continued constituent part the regular 
university courses. The recommended change was made. The 
normal department was abolished and the higher branches the 
work were incorporated with the collegiate courses. Thus, 
1873, pedagogy under the name didactics was recognized 
the university proper subject for university courses. The 
subject was embraced the work the chair Mental and Moral 
Science, which was the chair held the former head the nor- 
mal department. This arrangement continued, with some modi- 
fications, until 1890, which time separate chair was established 
for the development and prosecution this work. The courses 
offered pedagogy are elective and are open juniors and 
seniors the collegiate department. 
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The preparatory department was continued until 1879, when, 
act the general assembly, was was gener- 
ally believed that work below college grade should carried 
the university, and this general belief made itself felt 
the legislature. The demand for the abolition the preparatory 
department found statutory form the following 
“The university, far practicable, shall begin the course 
study its collegiate and departments, the points 
where the same are completed the high schools; and stu- 
dent shall admitted who has not previously completed the ele- 
mentary studies such branches are taught the common 
schools throughout the Iowa, section 1585.) 
The phrase schools” intended include public high 
schools. 

Coincident part, with the dropping outgrown depart- 
ments, process expansion has been progress. 
have been made from time time until the now 
embraces, addition the collegiate department 
organizations Law, Medicine, Homeopathy, Dentistry and 
Pharmacy. departments have been added response toa 
demand for instuction the state the subjects naturally 
belonging such departments. Each has succeeded from the 
beginning, attracting large numbers students both from 
and her neighboring states. 

The annual enrollment all departments the 
increases steadily from year year. The present enrollment 
numbers more than twelve hundred students, distributed among 
the various departments. 

Naturally the most conspicuous feature the university the 
collegiate department. embraces the usual 
classes together with promising organization graduate courses, 
which courses already receive the support respectable body 
resident graduate students. 

The work the collegiate department under the control 
faculty fifteen members, aided nearly double that number 
assistants. The faculty divided into two sections designated 
respectively the literary and scientific the literary 
section are grouped those chairs whose work may said have 
distinct bearing the direction letters while 
the scientific section are grouped the chairs mathematics, 
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civil engineering and those included the natural and physical 
sciences. 

The division into sections serves convenient purpose 
administration. The separate sections may recommend measures 
but, order become operative, these measures must secure 
the endorsement the faculty. arrangement 
similar the plan organization force many institutions 
whose faculties are divided into separate schools. 

distinctive feature the undergraduate courses the lib- 
eral provision made for elective work the advanced years 
the literary courses. The traditional organization the under- 
graduate courses into four classes kept up: but the arrange- 
ment such that the freshman and sophomore years, the 
student’s work mainly prescribed, while the junior and 
senior years, the studies are largely elective. This arrangement 
based upon the assumption that, for the first two years his 
course, the student needs rigid discipline, needs develop 
power and skill, while the last two years, may with safety 
allowed group his studies along special lines. the 
scientific and engineering courses, the margin for election the 
part the student narrower. Special courses are offered 
chemistry and the biological sciences. 

Baccalaureate degrees corresponding the respective under- 
graduate courses are conferred upon the completion the 
courses. The degree Bachelor Didactics conferred upon 
graduates the literary scientific courses, who have taken 
their undergraduate work, one full year pedagogy 
and who, after graduation, have taught successfully for two years. 
The degrees and are conferred the close the 
graduate courses. 

The resident graduate courses leading these degrees require 
the student spend least one year study, limiting his work 
two subjects, major and related minor. 

the development the collegiate department, due regard 
has been paid the accepted branches liberal study. The 


staple subjects, ancient languages, mathematics, 
guages, English and the physical sciences have 
customary places the curriculum. The work each branch 

has been characterized rapid and successful growth. Marked 


activity and special growth noticed the group 
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sciences usually known the biological sciences, and the 
chairs history, philosophy and political science. The work 
the sciences named has not only been characterized 
advanced methods instruction, but also very active and 
enterprising movements the collection material. Numerous 
expeditions have gone out within the last few years, under 
university auspices. Chief among these expeditions have been 
one the Bahamas, one through British North America 
the Arctic Ovean and two Mexico and Central America. 
The products these expeditions have greatly enlarged the 
facilities the university for scientific study and have also 
greatly enriched its museum collections. 

the other group chairs mentioned, the newer conceptions 
the nature the work which should done 
departments study, have been adopted. The modern methods 
investigation are being followed. There has been large 
expansion along practical lines work. Laboratory methods 
are employed where possible, and the laboratory spirit character- 
izes the work; and all with the result that the work these 
chairs has enlisted the interest, and commanding the support 
large numbers enthusiastic students. 

say these things characterization the work done the 
several chairs the collegiate department, but say that, 
its development, the university moving along the lines 
modern university education, and that the subjects which pro- 
nounced activity here noticed are precisely the subjects 
which special activity must manifested order universi- 
shall keep itself even pace with other similar institutions. 

The relations university with the sources its student 
supply are important. The fitting school, distinct institu- 
tion, relatively small figure Iowa education. There are 
some excellent private schools and academies the state, but the 
larger volume the secondary work done the high 
schools. The liberal policy the state its support public 
schools, has led the public high schools fully occupy the 
secondary field, that little room remains for schools whose dis- 
tinct function college preparatory work. 

The university, therefore, intimated the statute quoted, 
depends upon the high schools the state prepare students 
for its various courses. 
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There marked difference between these two classes 
schools. With the academy fitting school, first import- 
ance adapt its work meet college while the 
high school intended primarily meet the wants the 
community which exists. understood, that, while 
contemplated the laws under which the public school 
system the state organized and operated, the public schools 
and the university are parts one system, there is, after all, 
statutory power either compel invite articulation 
courses between the high schools and the public 
schools are under the control the local authorities. The inde- 
pendent districts throughout the state, through their boards 
directors, have entire charge the schools their respective 
districts. These boards practically determine the amounts 
money which shall raised for school support, they prescribe 
the studies the curriculum, employ teachers short, conduct 
their own schools their own way. 

easy see that dealing, through the medium the 
public school authorities, with the people the state, rather than 
with schools specially organized fit students for college, the 
university forced take upon itself task peculiar delicacy. 
Some the obvious difficulties the situation are these: 

(1). There necessarily the popular mind more less 
confused notion the popular range work for secondary 
schools. 

some localities there pronounced opposition the 
introduction advanced studies, particularly the ancient lan- 
guages, into the curriculum schools supported taxation. 

The following comparative statement interesting showing 
the degree success that has been met bringing the high 
schools into supporting relations with the university. 

1875, according reports committees appointed inves- 
tigate the subject, there were the state only fifteen high 
schools which seemed able prepare students for universi- 
courses. There were 1894* 

138 High schools maintaining courses four years. 


High schools giving coursés four years Latin. 


*High School Statistics published Dept. Public Instruction. 
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but just say that, this work establishing relations 
with high schools, the university has received and still receives 
the cordial support the superintendents and principals the 
public schools the state. The situation is, the whole, 
fortunate one the respect that places the university very 
close relation with the people who support it. 

dealing with schools endowed with independent initia- 
tive, the matter school control, there will always need 
such adjustment university courses will meet existing 
but, long the present spirit shall 
characterize the relations existing between the university and the 
high schools, reasonable standards for college entrance will 
easily maintained. 

The relations existing between professors and students are 
pronounced democratic type. The true teaching ideal, which 
makes the personality the teacher important influence 
the education the student, and which attaches large measure 
the responsibility for the student’s success the professors 
with whom most closely associated, prominently charac- 
teristic university life. Every student knows that can con- 
sult with professors upon terms strict confidence 
friendliness. matter common remark among former 
students who are now about their life work, the state and else- 
where, that the most helpful influences their education were 
those which grew out their personal contact with the men 
whose instruction they received while the university. 

Since 1890, extension courses have been offered the uni- 
versity. form university work becoming increas- 
ingly popular. Centers are being organized the cities and 
villages the state. Calls upon the university for lecture 
courses are steadily increasing from year year. The work has 
far been carried the members the regular collegiate 
faculty but, the near future, will necessary provide 
enlarged facilities for meeting the calls made the people for 
extension lecture courses. Courses embracing from four 
twelve lectures each have been given the subjects paleon- 
tology, botany, political science, psychology, child- 
study and astronomy. lectures the first three subjects 
named, four lectures each subject, are grouped single 
course under the suggestive title World Making.” addition 
these courses many single lectures are given each year. 
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The growing interest the people Iowa their university, 
and the liberality which has always characterized them the 
support public education warrant the belief that the substan- 
tial growth past years will greatly accelerated the future. 
every corner the state, engaged every branch profes- 
sional and business life, graduates and former students are 
found. Their loyal support added the increasing general 
interest the people already quickening the university into 
larger and fuller life. 


THE LESSON THE ROSE. 
HELEN CARY, MALDEN. 


Sweet flower! from the common earth and sky 

Thou draw’st thy perfect form, thy breath heaven. 
Why may not from life’s infinity 

Perfect myself? not the power given? 


Teach thy way! let thy secret prove 
Whereby e’en simple roses utter God! 

Tune but thy being the Source above 

The rose, the soul, spring from the air and sod!” 
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WHAT DOES SPIRITUAL EVOLUTION 


WILLIAM HARRIS, LL. D., WASHINGTON, 


the number Education, Doctor DeGarmo makes 

references Windelband and Professor William 
James, prove what calls the assertion that psychology and 
metaphysics have parted company.” But had said his 
article that Professor James, Harvard, “trying 
for the mind what the physicist does for electricity, namely, 
stuly its without metaphysical presuppositions 
its entity.” the latter statement and not the former 
offered what seemed the pertinent suggestion that Pro- 
fessor James had lately repudiated that point view power- 
ful address before the American Psychological Society. did 
not suggest that Professor James had never held the doctrine 
attributed him. 

Doctor DeGarmo the former article spoke onesided 
conception will free cause” and declared that asser- 
tion the ability the will originate actions and modify 
its environment independently any stream causation passing 
through involved also the conclusion that must deny the 
education. addressed reply which appeared 
your January number this point the efficacy education 
and endeavored show that there can education unless 
the soul self-active and capable resisting the streams 
causation which come from outside. your February 
number Doctor DeGarmo without directly contesting the position 
taken former article has advanced new doctrine, 
rather new method stating his doctrine. has bor- 
rowed the terms and static from natural philosophy 
physics order descibe his own theory and what regards 
theory the will: His theory called dynamic and 
treats forces bodies motion. Statics treats bodies 
rest. Now can understand why the term has 
attraction for him this discussion, least with his theory that 
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the will makes the self link chain causation determined 
act preceding links that chain. would like any 
other force the series forces governed forces lying 
beyond it. theory certainly not “dynamic” theory. 
But neither static fact farther from being 
static theory than Doctor DeGarmo’s dynamic theory, for 
notion the will free and independent cause defines 
pure activity and not body rest, static body. 
dynamic theory the will would make the will transmitter 
force energy from some originating source lying beyond it, 
just heat, light, electricity magnetism are only forms 
transmission persistent energy. The spiritual theory the 
will makes original source energy and not transmitting 
link chain causation. 

cannot follow Doctor DeGarmo his explanations regard 
the philosophy Aristotle and Leibnitz. had used the 
words transcendental freedom explained Doctor DeGarmo 
the latter part his article curious misconception the 
Kantian and Aristotelian doctrines freedom.” His quotation 
words follows: Doctor Harris declares that dynamic 
theory will curious misconception Aristotle and 
Leibnitz.” had never thought said that Doctor DeGarmo’s 
theory the will, which may called with some reason 
theory the will have above explained, 
misconception anybody’s theory the will. strictly 
speaking theory which denies will proper because denies all 
self-activity the will, leaving will mere force chain 
correlated forces. But Doctor DeGarmo has been writing for 
several years against what has called free- 
dom,” apparently adopting his own the hostile statements 
Herbart directed against Kant’s doctrine transcendental 
freedom. For instance Paragraph 118 (see notes one and two 
that paragraph) Herbart’s Text Book Psychology 
(pp. 90-91, English translation) Herbart speaks psychologi- 
cal illusions regard freedom” and transcendental freedom 
which Kant wished assumed necessary article faith 
bart’s) various educational writings one comes 
expressions very often. Without discussing Herbart’s notion 
Kant’s transcendental freedom, whether too not misunder- 
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standing, repeat here that Doctor DeGarmo has attacked Kant’s 
doctrine transcendental freedom without understanding it. 
have been demonstrating this former articles explain- 
ing transcendental understood Kant and his followers. 
Transcendental with Kant means elevated above the stream 
experience and endowed with power origination. Transcen- 
dental freedom means then the power originate new modifica- 
tions the stream experience, the stream causality 
you please. did not, first, believe that Doctor DeGarmo 
would for moment deny the power the Ego, self, 
originate modifications its environment, for that precisely 
deny freedom any and every Notwithstanding great 
surprise his last article can not even now believe that 
can accept the consequences dynamic doctrine the will 
doctrine which makes the self particular force series 
correlated forces. think will repudiate that, and say that 
has been this the case will 
confess former misunderstanding Kant’s doctrine 
transcendental freedom, and will rank himself the side with 
Kant holding that the human soul originating cause that 
can inhibit the chain causation which finds itself and 
utter itself deeds which modify its environment. Transcen- 
dental freedom therefore means responsibility for deeds. 

showed former article that evolution nature points 
towards the assumption transcendental power self-deter- 
mination plants, animals and men, explaining evolution, 
namely, that doctrine which makes progress due efforts the 
part animals and plants adapt themselves their environ- 
ment. Wherever life found there transcendental power 
self-determination. Schopenhauer would name will all its 
stages. Common usage makes will only man. This self- 
determined power the plant builds itself visible body out 
vegetable cells. forms for itself assimilative organs. the 
animal this same self-determined power makes for itself organs 
sensation for the purpose tasting, smelling, hearing and seeing. 
Even the plant seizes what suitable from its environment 
and transforms into tissue wherewith make its organs and its 
structure. the case the animal increases its apparatus 
for seizing its environment and constructs new organs instru- 
ments. sensation and locomotion the apparatus for 
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mere assimilation. Assimilation, locomotion and sensation are 
progressive forms self-activity manifestations will build- 
ing for itself means operating upon the external world. 
Underneath all manifestations life perceive action accord- 
ing purpose design. the living being conscious 
these purposes designs they become motives. could speak, 
true, motives unconscious and could say that the motive 
the living being whether plant animal upon 
nature make portion its environment into reflection 
manifestation its self its transcendental freedom. 

The object goal the progress evolution would seem 
the realization the nature and the knowledge self. 
Socrates stated the object life self-knowledge Know 
organic nature shows this progress 
self-knowledge first the control nature for purposes assimi- 
lation digestion, the building next, sensation and 
perception and locomotion. this point the will has created 
for itself basis from which can move 
fact every new step life immediately converted into means 
for further step. 

the plane human life the apparatus for knowing nature 
very much extended and the apparatus for moving and 
combining objects nature and transforming and adipting them 
for the uses man. The one great which d.fferences man 
from the animal that objects are not seen isolated particulars 
but are seen man individuals species and existing 
relation other objects the world. This gives 
enlarged scope for the creation instruments for the use the 
sees each object specimen class objects, and 
thus sees were halo possibility potentiality about 
each Each object is, bat might have varied from 
what possessing this that other quality trait which 
some others the sime each object 
looked the human self possessing the 
water-brook may converted pond its applied 
kinds for man. thinking being discern the real- 
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ity before him its various possibilities potentialities for use. 
This species mental activity, the activity seeing the possible 
the real, said above the great activity that distinguishes 
humanity. philosophy for instance man can see these poten- 
tialities pre-suppositions and can see the evidence Divine 
Being, even brute inanimate matter. can see the necessary 
immortality thinking beings like himself. can perceive the 
grand purpose all nature can recognize 
time and space cradle for the development individuality 
for immortal beings. All philosophy, science, literature and art 
and especially religion become possible this Being who can 
discern not only what but read the actual being all its 
potentialities past, present and future. 

The reading these potentialities, said above, increases the 
scope the will. Whereas the will its lower and lowest 
beginnings has yet made for itself only very little machinery 
for the control its environment and has made still less machin- 


ery for the cognition its environment, its higher and highest 
phases among civilized men the will has invented very complete 
methods knowing nature. For instance the systematic 
combination observation and experiment known natural 
science and for another instance literature which collects the 
inner experience man and reveals national works art. 
the spiritual sense prophets and seers and deep insights 
theologians becomes conscious its whence and whither and 
the transcendental freedom which the foundation its 
responsibility. 
The social co-operation this work enlarging the scope 
freedom the determination nature may seen glance 
from this point. One person who has attained more power over 
nature than another may perform part the work adapta- 
tion objects nature serve the purpose instruments for 
the will another person. The social whole may assist end- 
less ways the subjugation nature the will the individual. 
The teacher, the scientific literary author, the religious mystic 
may aid each individual. But this aid all cases serves simply 
bring within the scope the will the individual, means 
instruments for the subjugation nature. 
other words all this progress evolution the will, 
Doctor DeGarmo would it, call it, the progressive 
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interior the scope the will, lies the realm the adaptation 
nature for the purposes man individual social 
whole. does not furnish the transcendental freedom which 
manipulates nature, but furnishes what manipulated, 
namely, the partly transformed nature and the instruments for 
transforming it. Philosophical theory and the 
visions the poets and the religious seers continually help each 
individual his process towards self-consciousness and towards 
his domination over nature. Here perpetual progress and 
this education finds its great function. 

has come about naturally that men may speak this 
edge nature and this control over nature freedom, and 
the basis such definition freedom one would deny 
altogether freedom the selfhood considered apart 
knowledge nature and its will-power over nature. But this 
view only partial view the subject and liable lead 
into the most serious errors. The freedom the children 
God, spoken the Christian religion not conceivable 
this basis. All this transformation nature and all this intel- 
lectual inventory nature nothing except far furnishes 
instrument the trancendental will. the plant, 
have seen, this transcendental will begins its work building 
for itself instruments for assimilation digestion. the 
animal builds instruments for feeling and locomotion. the 
man builds instruments for digestion, feeling, locomotion, 
and not only for these but for scientific knowing, religious 
insight for the conquest nature machinery, and for social 
combination institutions. 

will seen this what the nature spiritual evolution 
consists. consists not the creation self-determination but 
the exercise creating and adapting instrumentalities 
for knowing and controlling nature. The line progress 
evolution extends from the most rudimental stage which that 
mere life, mere nutrition, the plant, the highest and 
most gifted spiritual human being. But noted and 
kept mind that all progress evolution the mastery 
knowledge and control takes place the individual through his 
self-activity through his ability modify his environment. 

all depends, and every step, his transcendental freedom. 
Take away his power self-determination and surround him 
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ever much with the adaptations nature with summarized 
results human observation and reflection and all goes for 
nothing. 

very important moreover that the consciousness respon- 
sibility the higher stages keep pace with the growth knowl- 
edge and the endowment power. have seen that there 
origination new determinations long before conscious respon- 
sibility for the same arises: all living being, even the case 
the plant and the animal, having this power originating deter- 
minations. The result this power finally the building 
instruments knowledge which bring self-consciousness and 
sense moral responsibility. Self-activity does not begin with 
consciousness moral freedom nor with consciousness any 
sort. begins far below this. philosophy that denies original 
self-determination conscious man would perforce deny all the 
more decidedly the animal and the plant. 

philosophy that makes all phenomena life due the 
mechanical collisions ideas, and denies self-activity all 
beings would expected fail account for evolution the 
world. Whence this collision ideas? What its ultimate 
course the universe? Finding ourselves this hurly-burly 
colliding ideas, thinks Herbart, let aid the internal apper- 
ceiving aggregate ideas its collision with outer ideas 
produce the objects most desired man. But such resolu- 
tion and such action inconceivable enough according the 
theory the collision ideas. Repudiating self-activity and 
original powers determination, all rational theory education 
impossible. And may add that this the reason why neither 
Herbart himself nor any disciple his has ever furnished basis 
which philosophy human history literature religion 
the fine arts has ever been made could made. his- 
tory education worthy mention has proceeded from this 
school. 

the other hand from the standpoint the philosophical 
thinking which makes self-activity the fundamental principle 
the world, and this respect coincides with Christianity and with 
the literature and art European civilization, such progressive 
evolution intelligible and itself the great hope all the ages. 
Plato, Aristotle, Thomas Aquino, Leibnitz, Kant and Hegel, 
all see that self-activity the moving principle the world and 
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that its progressive phases towards the knowledge nature and 
towards the mastery and control over natural forces, 
and towards their transformation into instruments for the uses 
man, that this remains the great explanation the world. Man 
transcendental freedom progressively makes over the world 
into reflection his freedom. This process making world 
freedom time and space progressive evolution and all 
depends upon the transcendental freedom man and the 
Creator the world. Infinite freedom determine itself grad- 
ually attains the power determining its environment. 
obtains field for the revelation its inner freedom. But there 
must inner freedom, that say the power self-determina- 
tion originating energy, else there can never any 
application this upon the world. 

far made cover not only the ground providing field 
for self-activity but also furnish substitute for original self- 
activity. Such doctrine interest tends perpetually lay 
less and less stress upon that side education schools which 
call discipline. happens and has happened from the begin- 
ning that America the discipline side the school has been 
the strongest. The discipline side the school appeals directly 
the will the pupil, reminding him constantly, almost 


every moment, his responsibility, training him constantly 


inhibit his natural impulses and bend his entire energy the 
special industry hand the school and the necessary regu- 
larity, punctuality, silence and other self-control necessary 
co-operate with the school social whole. trains the pupil 
obedience rule and properly constituted authority. All 
this side called discipline direct appeal the pupils’ sense 
responsibility and hence very intense training directed the 
transcendental will. could govern interest such 
way make appeal the responsibility the pupil 
such school would inferior means moral training and 
will development. would lead everything the intellect 
instead the will. the opinion that the will training 
has been overdone some cases and that the feeling responsi- 
bility has been made precocious some schools, and willing 
admit further that American schools can improved lay- 
ing more stress interest than has been done, but think will 
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not good move for American schools make interest sub- 
stitute for immediate will training exists among the 
form school discipline. There should regularity, punctual- 
ity, silence, self-control, industry the form two kinds 
attention, namely, attention one’s own individual work and 
attention the work the teacher and one’s fellows the 
class. Holding fast this direct will training the teacher safe 
increases interest much possible. 


POPULAR SCIENCE THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


ELIZABETH BROWN, 


Method and Training Teacher, Normal School, Washington, 


scientific crusade which now sweeping rapidly over 

the progressive educational area the country, one 

the most potent features the New Education, which has 

hitherto attracted more attention the higher schools and col- 
leges than the elementary schools. 

But, its well know influences broadening the scope for 
the development individuality, and answering part, the 
great cry the masses for bread and butter-studies,” the 
admission scientific and elective courses study equal rank 
with the the introduction manual training for boys 
and girls and the establishment schools technology, must 
added the prominence has given the study nature and 
the simple teachings science the primary fruits 
this last feature are not yet conspicuous, but the leaven 
working and great results will ensue. 

Scientific investigation the schools days gone by, was 
first limited the university and college, but gradually 
worked down, through the high, the grammar school. 
this point, the rule “thus far and farther” was rigidly 
applied. Nowonder that with unnatural, unscientific, antiquated 
methods, the conclusion was reached that scientific truth would 
desecrated contact with immature minds, below the line 
thus drawn. 

But such doctrines are part ancient history, along with the 
lessons” which were once fashionable the edu- 
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cational world. their purpose introducing 
variety and breadth into the routine school room work, they fell 
short the mark, the nature the chosen, and the 
lack relation one object another, anything else 
fact, save the teacher’s fancy convenience. For instance, 
lesson butterflies Monday, would followed regular order 
during the week, others ostrich eggs, needles, holly-hocks, 
soap bubbles and shoe strings. 

Happily the broad light today shines upon primary schools, 
and even kindergartens, where tiny fingers, eyes, noses, mouths, 
ears and minds are busy with investigations many phases 
nature science work, made true laboratory style and with 
spirit. For must recognized, that the mere accu- 
mulation unrelated facts, unorganized knowledge most 
emphatically not the object true educational systems. 

Power investigate, overcome and use intelligently the 
forces nature; power master the forms language 
which the investigations and discoveries others are preserved 
power appreciate and enjoy the beautiful, the uplifting power 
weigh motives and actions, choose the right, reject 
the wrong; these are few the educational aims today. 
The key this power lies the very foundation the educa- 
tional structure, the primary schools. 

The forces Nature impinging upon all sides, give abundant 
play his mental faculties and furnish him facts and emotions 
which gives expression every possible way. 

Placed world which live among trees and 
flowers, birds hills and valleys, sunshine and storm, 
fellow beings and lower animals, with the firm but wise com- 
mand, the sweat thy brow” labor, behooves him 
understand well his environment, that may wrest from the 
soil its secrets, from the rocks their precious stores; learn 
harness steam and electricity, girding the earth and paving 
the ocean with thought and speech; short, that may use 
all the forces nature and powers his mind for the develop- 
ment his kind and the well being the world. 

worthy ambition truly! But too great for consideration 
the foot the ladder, the primary school? No, the relation 
the same that the acorn the oak. the process 
becoming fitted his environment the lowest grades the 
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schools, the powers observation and imagination develop rapidly 
while the germs memory, reason and judgment begin show. 

Unfortunately, the child enters the intermediate schools, the 
pressure such general subjects mathematics, history, geog- 
raphy and kindred studies, becomes great that nature, pure 
and simple, crowded the wall, that frequently not until 
the pupil reaches the high school, his attention turned 
scientific pursuits again. Where this lack articulation ex- 
ists, there always dissatisfaction and hoped the day 
not far distant, when remedy will found. 

The schools Washington are perhaps afforded peculiar facili- 
ties for all branches science work but every place where 
schoolhouse lifts its head opportunities some sort 
found. The free access teachers with their pupils, its National 
Museum, Smithsonian Institute, Fish Commission, Botanical 
Gardens, Weather Bureau, and, last but not least, the Zoo; the 
use the Congressional and departmental libraries, and the charm- 
ing readiness with which many our best scientists respond 
inquiring teachers and pupils, are privileges indeed. More than 
once has happened, that some grave and reverend senior whose 
name ranks high scientific associations, has stopped passing, 
mingle with little throngs busy with sketch block note- 
book, giving word encouragement here, revealing new 
point interest there, and sometimes, rare treat, inviting the little 
group into private sanctum to” shown other 
specimens. 

Besides all these agencies, the woods and fields beyond the 
city limits, are vocal with child well bird-notes. Carloads 
merry children armed with instruments peace, baskets, 
boxes, trowels, nets and hammers, with their teachers the 
country interview Mother Nature for all the before 
mentioned helps, are but adjuncts this face face, heart 
heart contact with nature, possible only the field lesson. The 
trophies, brought from such outing, form the theme school 
room discussion for many days after. 

The greatest tribute the work the original investigation 
carried the pupils. Monday morning usually time 
revelation the teacher, for sure rich new experi- 
ences pupils who have voluntarily trips 
and explorations during the intervening holidays. 
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Some such work this, being pursued all progressive 
schools. The eyes our little ones are being opened 
hundreds sights which otherwise would never have been 
noticed. All their senses are quickened, their souls stirred new 
and lovelier emotions and wills turned the direction what 
right and good. the scale with such results these, the mere 
knowledge facts obtained weighs but little. Still, this not 
despised, for the child’s knowledge gained through original 
investigation the key which unlocks the stores wisdom 
gathered the older and wiser minds. this kind 
knowledge which gives him power interpret all other forms, 
things unknown his own sight and sense. For, says George 
MacDonald, “if were not for the outside world, should have 
inside world understand things by. Least all, could 
understand God, without these millions sights and sounds and 
scents and motions weaving their endless harmony. They come 
out from his heart, let know little what it.” 

last word, promise encouragement and signs good 
cheer are held out bands mercy, societies for the preven- 
tion cruelty animals, and kindred associations which are 
necessary even this late day the world protect the weak 
from the unkindness the strong. 

the child enters into closer relations and sympathy with 
the animate life around him, susceptible moral training, 
ignorance yields place knowledge, fear love, and cruelty 
tenderness. 

Thus through threefold appeal the mind, the heart and the 
will, science, with its precious teachings, claims place the 
public school. 
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OUTLINE STUDIES ART HISTORY. 
MAUD BURNSIDE, BUFFALO, 


Definitions art. 

II. Chief divisions art: (1) Architecture, (2) sculpture, 
(8) painting. 

Why this order study:— (a) 
painting and sculpture belong particular races. (b) Archi- 
tecture necessary, painting and sculpture luxuries, accessories. 
(c) Architecture source other two. 

IV. (1) Principal styles architecture: Greek, Renaissance, 
Gothic. (2) Other styles: Romanesque, Queen Anne, 
Moresque, Eastlake. (3) Well known examples each. 

General survey characteristics and historic place each. 

VI. Ancient architecture. (1) Oriental art. Asiatic. (2) Clas- 
sical art. Greek and Roman. 

Oriental architecture Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, 
(Primary). Phoenicia, Palestine, India, China, Japan, Asia 
Minor, (Secondary). 


EGYPTIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


(a) Severity, massiveness. (b) Materials 

bricks (sometimes), stones (generally.) 

(c) Important remains pyramids Gizeh, temples Karnak 
and Luxor, ruins Edfoa, ruins Philae and tombs Beni 
Hassan. 

(d) Periods; Old Empire, 4000 New Empire, 
1500 500. Greek period. Roman period. 

(e) Works Old pyramids Gizeh, sphinx. Works 
New Empire ruins Karnak and Luxor, temple Abydos, 
Ramesseum. Works Greek period; ruins Edfoa, ruins 
Philae and Denderah. Works Roman period; Kom 
Ambos, ruins Esneh. 

(f) Relations Greek and Egyptian architecture. (1) Egyptian 

pillar, prototype Doric column. (2) Use Lotus pat- 

terns each. Use double lines beams form 
architrave. 
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(g) Egyptian temple arrangement and uses; gardens, pylons, 
masts, courts, sphinxes, columns, clere-story, cella, cornices. 
(h) Pyramids; (1) Where and when built. (2) whom 

and for what purpose. (3) Size and materials. 
Tombs and sphinxes; (1) Beni Hassan, most celebrated. 
(2) Note change pillars. 


BABYLONIAN AND ASSYRIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


Position countries and civilization. 

II. Character architecture: Colossal, pyramidal, non-pro- 
gressive. 

III. brick, tiles. 

IV. Condition ruins; heaps rubbish. 

Influence Assyria and Babylonia art. (a) Transmis- 
sion arches. (b) Use tiles. Ornamental designs. 


PERSIAN ARCHITECTURE. 

The people. 

religion the fire altars. 

III. Characteristics their works; palaces terraces, colors 
walls, resembles the Babylonian art. 

IV. Chief ruins. (1) Ecbatana. (2) Persepolis. 
Royal residence Pasargada (Murghab). (4) Tomb 
Cyrus. 

Influences seen Persian art; Egyptian, Babylonian and 
Assyrian, Greek. 


PHOENICIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


The land and the people. 

II. Character their not original, not durable, 
highly ornamental, many rock tombs. 

Chief ruins Malta, Cyprus, Gozzo, Amreth. 


HEBREW ARCHITECTURE. 


Effect character and religion people upon their architec- 
ture. 

II. Characteristics their works ornamented highly with 
gold, cedar wood and cherubs. Principles borrowed from 
Phoenicians, Persians, Egyptians. Buried their dead pecu- 
liar rocky grottos, with decorated facades. 
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III. The Hebrews were without art ideas, but they borrowed 
freely from neighbors. 


ARCHITECTURE ASIA MINOR. 


Chiefly noticed the tombs Lydia, Phrygia, Lycia. 
II. Principal remains; tomb Tantalus (Lydia); tomb 
Midas tombs Myra (Lycia). 


tomb mounds. Lycia; rock sepulchres, facades 
with projecting cornices, Greek Ionic columns. Phrygia; 
rock cut sepulchres, flat facades, volate apex gables, 
rhomboidal pattern. 

INDIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


Indian monumental art dates from the time Buddha 
600-340 
II. Influences; grandeur which nature here displays. The two 
religious systems Buddhism and Brahminism. 
Characteristic features; devoted religious uses, forms 
harmonize with the surrounding nature, many terraces, fantas- 
tic treatment, rich and varied splendor, slender proportions, 
chaos lines and figures, use pagodas and terraces. 
IV. Forms. Buddhist monuments —stupas topes, 
monuments temple caves, pagoda 
temples. 
Uses. Stupas topes dagops burial mounds usually 
contained treasures, sometimes mere monuments. 
homes for the hermit priests. Chaitjas; 
and used temples. Pagodas and Brahmin caves: 
temples. 
ARCHITECTURE CHINA AND JAPAN. 
Origin. Most the impulses religious practical works bet- 
ter canals, walls, ete. 
II. Characteristics. Combined Indian forms, but were less seri- 
ous; highly ornamental, childish character, use slender 
towers many stories. 
GREEK ARCHITECTURE. 


The land and its people. 
II. Influences brought bear development architecture. 

(a) Egpytian. (b) Assyrian and Babylonian. Phoenician. 
(d) Influence Asia Minor. 
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(1) How shown: fluted column, lotus leaf, triglyphs 
and metopes, double line beams. (2) How effected: 
Through colonies Egypt, Sicily, Cyprus and other islands, 

(1) How shown: the gods, Cypriote statues. 
(2) How effected: Through legends. 

(1) How shown: Ionic columns, refined proportions, 
rich ornamentation. (2) How effected: Through colonies. 

General plan Greek temple: (a) Simple rectangle, sur- 
rounded colonade entire, colonade each end, colon- 
ade double, colonade double ends, single Light 
from above. (c) Rooms; posticam, cella, pronaos. (d) Pro- 
portions Perfectly symmetrical. (e) Ornaments adjusted 
construction. (f) Position; usually elevation. 

IV. Styles Greek architecture. (a) Doric. (b) 
Corinthian. 

Origin. East; first used Dorians after 
Dorian migration. Columns borrowed from Doric 
proportions altered. Corinthian: —Shows Persian influence 
new only more elegant Ionian. 

Time each. Doric: Dorian migration, and all times 
Persian wars battle Cheronea. Corinthian Macedonian 
conquest through Roman period. 

Note. All styles used contemporaneously. 

Adaptation each. Temples more serious gods 
Zeus, Diana, Hero. less severe deities 
Venus, Victory, Apollo. Corinthian: Best 
luxurious Alexandrine period, Roman time. 

Contrast orders. severe, heavy-looking. 
Ionic: Graceful, refined, lighter-looking. Corinthian 
Practically the same. 

Irregularities Construction. Built principles curvi- 
linear perspective. exactly perpendicular horizontal 
lines. 

Examples styles. (a) Ancient Temples 

Silenus, Sicily Agrigentum, Sicily Paestum, Italy Temple 

Theseus, Athens, 460 C.; Parthenon, Athens, 438 

Temple Nike Apteros, Athens; Erechtheium, 

Athens; Temple Diana, Ephesus. Corinthian Monu- 

ment Lysicrates, Athens; Temple Zeus, Tem- 

ple Jupiter Olympus, Athens. (b) Modern British 
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Museum, London; Bank England, London; The Madeleine, 
Paris Bank Ireland, Dublin; Rush Library, Philadelphia 
Girard College, Philadelphia; Custom House, New York; 
St. Paul’s, New Capitol, Washington; Custom House, 
Boston State House, New Haven. 

period: Time Solon Persian wars. (a) Char- 
acteristics archaic, severe, clumsy. (b) Remains; Doric 
temples Sicily and Paestum; Temple Apollo, Delphi; 
Old Temple Jupiter, Athens Temple Neptune, Corinth 
Temple Diana, Ephesus Temple Assos. 

Second period: Persian wars Macedonian conquest. 
(a) Characteristics; noble grace, splendid purity, culmination 
perfection. (b) Works; Temple Pallas, Tem- 
ple Theseus, Athens; Parthenon, Athens; Erichtheium, 
Athens Propylia, Athens Temple Jupiter, Olympia Tem- 
ple Demeter, Eleusis. 

Third period Macedonian conquest through Roman times. 
(a) Characteristics; varied decoration, oriental luxuriance. 
(b) Works; Monument Lysicrates, Athens; Lantern 

ETRUSCAN ARCHITECTURE. 

Situation Italy. (a) Divisions country. 

II. System architecture developed Etruscans. (a) Shows 
Greek influence. (b) Was realistic. Used the vaulted 
arch. (d) Influenced their religion. 

built wood, clumsy. (b) Tombs; 
mounds vaults. Defensive structures; walls, gates. 
Practical art shown sewers, viaducts. 

[V. Effects Etruscan art Romans. 


ROMAN ARCHITECTURE. 


The Romans, their country, their religion. (a) Contrast with 
the Greeks. Realistic rather than practical rather 
than imaginative military rather than intellectual. 

II. Sources Roman From Greeks and Etruscans. 

III. Characteristics: —(a) Art borrowed and assimilated, not 
creative. (b) Use the vaulted arch. Use Greek 
columns. Combination and (e) Use many 
stones. (f) Types Roman composite, Roman, 
Corinthian. (g) Types arch structure; cylindrical, dome 
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shaped, cross shaped. (h) Elaborate cornices. (i) Triglyphs 
and metopes modification the 

IV. Influence Roman art. (a) Increased range and possi- 
bilities architecture. (b) Combined practical and beautiful. 

Roman architectural constructions. (a) Roads, bridges, 
walls, gates. (b) Viaducts, sewers. (c) Palaces, villas. 
(d) Basilicas, forums. (e) Theatres, ampitheatres. (f) Cir- 
cuses, baths. 

VI. Chief Roman monuments (a) Kingdom, (b) Empire, 
Republic. 

Sewers, aqueducts, circuses. 

Republic: Early, Sarcophagus Barbatus (Doric), 
Temple Fortuna Virilis Temple Vesta (Tivoli), 
(Corinthian), Tomb Cecelia Metella (Appian Way), Late, 
Theatre Scaurus, Theatre Pompey, Theatre 
Basilica Julia. 

Empire. 

(a) Age Augustus, culminating period. (1) Completion 
works begun Cesar. (2) Pantheon. (8) Temple Augus- 
tus and Roma. (4) Maison, Carrie, Nimes. (5) Augustus 
made Rome city marble. 

(b) Period decline. (1) Aqua Claudia. (2) Porta Maggiore. 
Temple Castor and Pollux. (4) Pompeian buildings. 

(c) Age Flavius; (brilliant era). (1) Colosseum mightiest 
Roman ruin the world, begun Vespasian, finished Titus, 
Pillar Basilica Alpia. (6) Arch Titus. 
(7) Forum Trajan. (8) Arch Trajan. 

(d) Age Hadrian; (era Greek influence). (1) Tomb 
Hadrian now castle St. Angelo. (2) Villa 
(3) Arch Hadrian Athens. (4) Temple Jupiter 

Olympus Athens. 

(f) Septimius, Severus. (1) Goldsmith’s arch. (2) Tem- 
ple Vesta. 

(g) Era Caracalla. (1) Baths Caracalla. 

(h) Era Diocletian. (1) Palace Salona. 

(i) Time Constantine. Basilica Constantine. Arch 
Constantine. Monument Constantine. 

(9) Other works Roman dominions. Gateway Autun 
(France). Porta Nigra (Treves). Ruins Palmyra, Petra, 
Heliopolis. 
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make our constant aim furnish our readers with strictly 

original contributions, from able writers, live educational 
subjects. When articles which have accepted original appear 
other journals, either simultaneously after their appearance 
due credit not being given, beg our constituency 
believe without our consent and against our protest. 


time that should from our colleges. 

should dealt with deserves, without fear favor, the 
civil authorities beyond the power college officers cope with 
it. the past month there have been serious cases rowdyism 
least three large institutions, one resulting fatal injuries two 
three students. has even spread some the girls’ colleges, and 
have had the edifying spectacle young women, (we cannot write 
ladies,) tearing each other’s hair and garments and retiring the 
appearance oflicers the law, ragged and bleeding, from the fray. 
Public sentiment has been too lenient with such outbreaks. have 
been too much inclined say: Oh, it’s only college 
Such weaknesses our higher institutions learning not tend 
the direction good citizenship. sooner young people who are 
temporarily associated large numbers for purposes education learn 
that they are under the same bonds keep the peace other citizens, 
the better will for the entire body politic. 


recent death George Magoun, D.D., LL. D., Ex-Presi- 

dent Iowa College, removes commanding figure from the 
educational councils Iowa. For nearly half century has been 
one the notable men the West. man grandly endowed 
nature. powerful frame and massive build, made all ordinary 
men seem pigmies. And towered above most his contempora- 
ries much intellectually physically. His was independent 
and imperial his life-long friend and co-laborer, Rev. Dr. 


Robbins said truly him, his funeral. had already made 


his mark preacher, platform speaker and writer when was 
elected the presidency Lowa College, 1862. After period 
study, travel and observation, assumed the duties his 
1864. For the next twenty years spent himself the most 
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earnest and unremitting efforts build institution west the 
Mississippi worthy his high ideal this succeeded. 
made Iowa College known throughout the length and breadth the 
land, and inconsiderable degree across the water, 
tion high, broad and sound learning. work which did was 
wonderfully varied and almost phenomenal quantity. spent 
much time looking after the financial interests the young and 
struggling college. lived see the number students greatly 
increased and the college placed upon sound basis financially. 
who came under his teaching felt the spell great scholar; quick, 
keen, ripe intellect. All the students,— yes, and townspeople and 
auditors generally, were awed the majesty his person, the splen- 
dor his diction and the glow and fervor his imperious and imperial 
speech. built his life into College, her first great president. 
very important sense was Iowa College. And, through coming 
ages, she will stand matter how rich increased numbers 
monument his memory, more enduring than brass. 


FORUM, after breathing spell from its annihilation the 
American School System the hands the redoubtable Dr. 

Rice, now, its February issue, returns what promises more 
ambitious less popular undertaking. The sizing our American 
civilization. Prof. Charles Eliott Norton Harvard University, 
appears the field with sort general commission 
indictment” against the American article ten pages, 
under the somewhat misleading title: Aspects American 
Civilization,” the professor frees his mind such burden general 
doubt and discomfort concerning the present condition affairs the 
United States will recall mind his regulation type mournful 
prophecy his frequent addresses his college short, 
nothing seems suit this fastidious representative the critical and 
high conservative side new Harvard. American Common School 
dismisses, with unceremonious wave the hand, failure 
its most vital the training young America for the moral 
obligations respectable citizenship. Another passage dismisses the 
press literary Hades, with the exceptions the New York 
Post, the Republican, and occasional newspaper that 
nobody seems yet have heard of. The common life the average 
American citizen represented intolerably dull, destitute refine- 
ment and enthusiasm, and all, save material comfort, uninter- 
Mr. Matthew Arnold declared dozen years ago. 
The politics are and the hands sordid and squalid lead- 
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ership. West” appears the especial horror this unhappy 
critic, and shown region generally given over semi-barbar- 
ism; reminding one the question earnestly propounded distin- 
guished English clergyman us: suppose Ohio, you are still 
very much troubled with wild From every point view, 
except the lowest, somewhat grovelling material comfort, which 
the special aversion the writer, the American Republic, 
according this indictment, would seem the edge 
impending crisis. 


central point this impeachment appears the contention 

the Professor that, whereas the United States the masses, thus 
represented, have descended like Alpine avalanche and buried the 
superior class out sight; Great Britain there body the bet- 
ter sort, lifted above the common herd and buttressed the hereditary 
principle and conservative public opinion, the extent that this great 
danger coming anarchy less apparent. But the fallacy this 
method comparison between the British and American type civil- 
ization appears once, when the geographical conditions the empire 
and the republic are considered. ruling class referred Pro- 
fessor Norton, the one case, concentrated densely populated 
territory, smaller than several our American states, fortified 
thousand years powerful civilization, entrenched high aristocratic 
traditions, and armed with boundless wealth, the accumulation 
its right arm, commercial and naval marine that sweeps 
the all-surrounding ocean. Outside some thirty millions people, thus 
entrenched and guarded nature against the invasion the world, 
the remaining three hundred millions the subjects the British 
Empire are dispersed, convenient distances, round the globe, with 
just enough the dominant class commanding position keep its 
different colonies their present condition somewhat questionable 
Just what would happen these thirty millions now inhabit- 
ing England, Wales and Scotland were distributed among all these 
subject people, after the manner that the superior class the United 
States distributed through forty-five states and half dozen terri- 
tories, inhabiting half the continent, question this critic does not 
seem ready discuss. flood light, however, thrown this 
inquiry the reflection that the nearest these dependencies, Ireland, 
within half day’s sail this center power and civilization, to-day 
one the most dissatisfied and generally regions Christen- 
dom. the contrary, the United States has solid block territory, 
extending from the Atlantic the Pacific, the Lakes and the Gulf, 
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divided into states which the civilization ranges from two centuries 
and half quarter century duration. complicate the ques- 
tion the two great classes American citizenship, the freedmen the 
South, and the ten more millions recent European importation, 
can fair process reasoning regarded products Ameri- 
can civilization, but rather the remains the European society the 
past three centuries, the refuse cast out unmanageable and every 
way impossible assimilation home. these great sparsely settled 
states, the best people the Union are dispersed, outside few 
the older commonwealths, fairly reasonable proportions. Hence, the 
only question for discussion is, under which system the entire body 
the three hundred and fifty millions the British Empire, the 
seventy millions the American Republic, better way towards 
reliable civilization, the government concentrated aristocracy 
central island kingdom, the dispersion superior class, armed 
with all the agencies modern civilization, through half the continent? 


HERE are few test points which this question may fairly 
tried. 

(1.) Compare the group several hundred people, including the 
presidents the United States and their families; that have occupied 
the White House Washington for the past one hundred years, with 
any similar group the Royal families, and their most intimate depend- 
ents, even the most favored the European nationalities, Great 
Britain, within the same period. 

(2.) Compare the general American habit giving money for the 
upper side civilization, religion and education, the popular patron- 
age the arts and sciences, the development genuine refinement 
private and social life, with the habit the wealthy classes even the 
British Empire during the past half century. 

(3.) Compare the general type public and out-door manners 
everywhere outside the homes the more favored classes the United 
States, and the heart England. 

(4.) Contrast the general estimation womanhood and the willing- 
ness the masses the people throw open every opportunity 
modern life the sex the United States and the British Islands; 
say nothing Germany, the supposed headquarters the higher cult- 
ure Christendom. 

(5.) Contrast the general information, round-about training and 
capacity for responsible citizenship the average American boy 
girl twenty years age, with the corresponding class youth 
any European kingdom. Whatever may the lack artificial society 
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manners the former, suppose that not even President Eliot him- 
self would claim that the French and German, not say British youth 
maiden that age would manifest decided superiority the 
American brother sister this direction. 

(6.) Contrast the success England during the last two centuries 
civilizing, emancipating and satisfying its neighboring island, Ireland, 
with the success the Republic reconciling and binding itself its 
entire southern section, only quarter century ago, arrayed civil 
war against the Union. New England, the past thirty years, has 
done more solve the question” through the agency free 
schools, free labor, free ballot and the opportunities American 
citizenship, than the British Empire the past two hundred and fifty 
years. 

Here are results, each conclusive its own direction, the 
solution the question comparison between American and European 
civilization. Nobody, who anybody, questions the presence great 
elements danger and discord the American civilization to-day. 
The question is, among the nations the earth that really 
superior portion the people everywhere responsible for the future 
the nation working most earnestly, most effectively, all things consid- 
ered, most wisely, overcome adverse influences? because, with 
intention disparage European superiorities, believe the weight 
the located the American Republic, that deprecate 
this chronic habit certain assumed leaders public opinion, not only 
criticising, but from the point vantage exclusive culture, 
impeaching the usefulness and power our most important agencies 
American civilization; that hold such utterances this Professor 
Norton very slight esteem. 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY AND DENOMINATIONAL 
COLLEGES. 


JOHNSON, LARAMIE, WYOMING. 


many states the Union the work higher education the 

establishment first class universities has been greatly retarded 

the multiplication colleges and so-called universities, established 

private parties and religious denominations. This division forces 
has many cases resulted the disadvantage all parties. 

not the purpose the writer oppose denominational colleges 
and institutions, when they can strongly endowed and given financial 
support that will enable them well the work higher education. 
Some these institutions have accumulated millions dollars, and are 
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doing work the field higher education surpassed institutions 
the country, and equal many cases the work the universities 
Europe. the fair mind can easily shown that only few 
such institutions are likely come into existence the future, with 
sufficient endowment the benevolence wealthy men. 

The days sectarianism are passed, and there longer any rea- 
son why the great work higher education should divided along the 
lines the religious and the secular. this country all the work 
higher education should Christian its ethics and morals. The 
great mass our people believe the absolute separation the Church 
and State, being for the best interests our civil institutions; 
thereby guaranteeing everybody the fullest extent religious liberty, 
The state universities, therefore, being harmony with our great sys- 
tem public school education, meet the demand the masses for 
higher education; and also are harmony with the great principle 
which dominates our civil institutions, namely, the separation the 
Church and State. This does not mean that the state universities are 
materialistic and irreligious; means that they are thor- 
oughly Christian spirit and morals, but not sectarian. 

the belief the writer, founded upon twenty years observation, 
that the various churches the new states have made great mistake 
not rallying around the state universities. They have attempted 
found small denominational colleges without suflicient means, which 
have been forced make struggle for existence, and which have been 
unable afford first class facilities higher education, often the 
detriment those who attend such institutions. ‘There need for 
further discussion this statement, facts, brought forth investi- 
gation, will verify the truth the proposition. 

When consider the future higher education the Western 
states, find that the trend public opinion, expressed many 
our legislatures, toward the establishment state universities. 

Many wealthy men are also contributing toward the erection build 


ings, and the endowment state institutions. have enough 
great denominational institutions, founded private religious 
benevolence, which will enlarge with the growth the denominations 
which they represent. ‘These institutions will always adequate 
the task giving instruction theology and philosophy along the lines 
thought their respective denominations. seems that with the 
marvellous advance the sciences, and the rapid strides that are being 
made the philosophy full and well rounded education, the state 
universities can best furnish the full and complete equipment appara- 
tus and laboratories, and pay able professors, whose qualifications must 
put them the head those engaged the work the higher educa- 
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tion. Now, after mature thought, seems the writer, that especially 
the new states the various denominations should rally around the 
state universities, and avail themselves their educational facilities. 
The denominations can best promote their interests the new states 
coming the seat thé university and erecting dormitories and halls, 
take care the home and religious life the university students, 
and giving these halls such moral training and religious instruction 
they may deem for the best interests their respective denominations. 
These halls and dormitories should under the control and manage- 
ment the denominations supporting them, while the students living 
them would themselves the facilities and able instruction 
which the state maintains the state university. This movement 
would save the various denominations thousands dollars, and would 
prevent division the forces interested the cause higher educa- 
tion. The effect such movement would also immense moral 
help the state university surrounded these influences. Christian 
spirit would necessarily pervade the state university, and the various 
denominations would doubtless well repaid the work done 
institutions. apprehend that some state universities have become 
materialistic their tendencies, simply because the Christian influence 
the commonwealth has been completely withdrawn from such institu- 
tions, and centered the smaller denominational colleges. This, 
judgment, all wrong. 

hoped that this new State Wyoming, where the com- 
monwealth has expended large sum money equipping state 
university, equal any the Western states, that the churches their 
formative period will concentrate their educational activities around the 
state university, the plan above stated, and not attempt build 
lot struggling denominational colleges, whose rivalry can only result 
disastrously each other, and the cause higher education 
believe that the leading citizens Wyoming should 
discourage all attempts found denominational colleges this state, 
and should urge upon the Legislature provide such means will 
enable the university managed with broad, liberal and Christian 
spirit, meet the demands all classes the line higher education. 
Tentative steps have already been taken one two denominations 
Wyoming, follow the plan rallying all the forces higher edu- 
cation the state around the state university, above stated; and 
believe that they should receive such encouragement will stimulate 
their efforts that direction. the public men Wyoming and the 
various religious denominations, will unite around the state university 
above proposed, can build institution the crest the 
Rocky Mountains that will honor and pride, not only the 
state which cherishes it, but also entire West; and ten years 
our rapid strides will have left far behind the states which have divided 
their educational institutions. 

University Wyoming, Jan. 29, 1896. 
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BRIEF REJOINDER. 


Dear Sir,— regard translating Froebel,.we think Dr. Harris 
made his position pretty plain editing the volume Pedagogics 
the Kindergarten.” has certainly made clear the February 
number And have intended strictures his 
taking that position, much less the work Miss Jarvis the trans- 
lator who has faithfully given body his position this case. 
urged the December number that the book should 
judged being the ideas about what Froebel meant when 
wrote the original. Now Dr. Harris’ explanation shows this the 
only fair way judge it. 

The question opened about translating Froebel’s writings not 
question with only two paraphrase and one 
interlinear translation. adequate translation needs translator 
with intelligent and comprehensive grasp the author’s matter; 
there needs discussion about that. With this assumed, more 
less literal rendering idioms may matter the translator’s taste 
and judgment. But the exact rendering (allowing for all human 
infirmity) what the author wrote and wrote it, not think 
matter taste judgment rather, the only thing that gives 
translation value translation. believe that the special need 
translating Froebel this time, widespread recoil from the received 
ideas about Froebel’s meaning, without any loss faith Froebel 


himself; therefore demand know just how Froebel stated his own 
views. Many are doubting whether Froebel’s 
due either his deficiency power expression the fashion 
his time; whether not rather due his interpreter’s having entirely 
missed the point view from which Froebel discovered the kindergar- 
ten. And they want see for themselves whether there not 
Froebel’s writings something which has entirely eluded the specialists 
far. 

there this demand, apart from the requirements trans- 
lation general there special need faithfully translating what 
Froebel wrote Froebel wrote it; and Dr. Harris has well pointed out 
that this does not mean what calls dictionary” translation. 
believe that there great need for such translation, and that 
not yet fulfilled regard the essays the kindergarten. 
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Regarding the rough translation the Second Review” which 
gave the December number, and Dr. Harris’ notice it, may 
say that are sorry introduced the words brackets; yet that 
our object doing was not explain what seemed unintelligi- 
ble, but call the attention students Froebel the connection 
between those passages and the Education Man, the better known 
phraseology Hailmann’s translation. But surely there objec- 
tion interpolations which are shown for what they are brackets. 

Dr. Harris were study Froebel not merely his relation oth- 
ers, but with more special reference Froebel’s meaning whole, 
might agree with our conclusion that the passage 
quotes, means just Work; that means springing forth 
from direct and comprehensive expression instead the 
indirect, more figurative and vague germinating” and that 
process not power”; that Aufnehmendes means precisely what 
endes, perhaps assimilating would better than digesting (although 
the double meaning intended and Froebel adds but 
this again states process and not Neither the words 
nor the context support the rendering that Dr. Harris advocates. 
knowledge Froebel’s views the whole, entirely negatives that ren- 
dering. 


Similarly (referring the passage quoted Dr. Harris 
remarks it) when Froebel says, now fasten this Three 


which cannot the least understood when divided, and 
says this Three.” 

And these are very good specimens the trouble with finding the 


corresponding English way Froebel’s ideas. why 
think accurate translation Froebel needed. 
Very respectfully, 
Brooklyn, Feb. 1896. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION ENGLAND. 


From the reports the National Association for the formation 
technical secondary education England, appears that out 
$3,720,000 the disposal the county councils, fully $3,000,000 
were appropriated for education The estimated expendi- 
ture the technical education board the London County Council 
has increased one year from $285,000 $430,000. 

new development the work London the establishment 
course lectures the care and management infants, special 
lecturer being appointed for the purpose. 

The movement secure Oxford degrees for women recently noticed 
has been followed similar movement Cambridge. 
has been sent the members the university senate, ask- 
ing their signatures the following 

the undersigned members the senate, are opinion that 
the time has arrived for re-opening the question admitting women 
degrees the University Cambridge. therefore respectfully 
beg that the council the senate will nominate syndicate consider 
what conditions and with what restrictions, any, women should 
admitted degrees the university.” 

Nearly four hundred members have already signed the paper. Among 
the signatures are fewer than seventy professors, readers 
versity lecturers Cambridge and elsewhere, with about the same num- 
ber dignitaries the church, judges, members Parliament and 
heads colleges and schools. 


FRANCE, 


The report the operations the Pedagogique for 1895, 
Jules Steeg, the director, shows marked progress all divisions. 
The number readers coming the library was greater than for any 
previous year. The number volumes taken out for home reading 
was 10,761, and although the distribution free, losses occurred 
during the should added that the patronage the library 
chiefly from teachers. 

The Musée maintains also loan division whose purpose enable 
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teachers outside Paris consult works otherwise beyond their reach. 
The applicant must indorsed the school inspector his district. 
The books are sent the charge the but returned that 
the applicant. They may retained two montlis, and then, neces- 
sary, renewed. During the year under review, 1,886 works were loaned 
from the department 538 teachers, (136 women and 402 men). 
From analysis the statistics, appears that the loans from the 
general library, literature predominated, thirty per cent. the books 
taken out falling this category, while the case the loan library, 
pedagogy led with thirty-three and one-half per cent. the total 
lation. 

The pedagogical museum the most attractive division the estab- 
lishment attested the number and interest visitors, French and 
foreign. Here are seen, model school-rooms with all the desired 
apparatus and material for use teaching. The geography hall 
especially interesting. The permanent exhibit manual work has 
lately been moved into new quarters that allow larger collections and 
better classitication than the old. 

The lecture halls are centers valuable work during the winter, and 
July and August are used for examinations. Here assemble candi- 
dates for the certificates primary instruction and sometimes even, 
candidates for the diplomas secondary instruction. 


EDUCATION GIRLS INDIA. 


The directors education the various provinces India lay stress 
their annual reports upon the although 
the number girls under instruction. The difficulties that are gener- 
ally encountered the effort bring girls into the schools, either gov- 
ernment missionary, are not met with the little kingdom 
which lies the southwest corner Hindustan. 

Here, reports tell us, female education ancient origin, cher- 
ished precious relic civilization that has descended undimin- 
ished the present times; hence, women culture are more numerous 
here than any other part India. Every Travancorean most 
zealous furthering the his sisters and nieces Travan- 
core girl ever allowed grow womanhood without fair knowl- 
reading and writing Malayalum, her mother tongue; and 


well-to-do households even Sanscrit commonly studied these 


for understanding some religious books; vocal and instrumental 
the veena the ancient harp also much vogue among them. 
this education their own, they are now rapidly adding the study 
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English, needlework and drawing.” Every village has its self- 
supporting pyall school, where boys and girls are taught simple lessons, 
first, from movable sand squares, neatly raised the mud floors, the 
finger being used pencil for writing and learning the letters the 
alphabet; and the more forward, from manuscript palmyra leaf books, 
written with iron style, daubed over with saffron, prepared the 
teacher. country permeated with educational ideas, the establish- 
ment girls’ schools from the primary the higher standards, 
Western lines, easy There are now 269 girls out 
every 10,000 under instruction the little kingdom against 
10,000 the Madras presidency. 


CURRENT DISCUSSIONS GERMANY. 


Attention was called recent number the dis- 
cussion the rural school problem the Scotch Institute (i. e., Teach- 
ers’ Association). The same problem exciting attention the 
Continent, although yet there little from the agitation 
beyond the mere collection data illustrating the special conditions 
rural contrasted with city schools. The ungraded school has certain 
advantages which are not entirely overlooked these discussions. Ina 
recent article upon the subject, German teacher, Mr. Hollkamm, 
notes particularly the likeness family life which these schools offer 
through the association children different ages, the intimate rela- 
tions that grow between the teacher and the community and the 
larger influence which the teacher exercises upon the character 
his pupils relation that continues for eight years the most sus- 
ceptible period life. large ungraded schools Germany, judicious 
use seems made the monitorial system, policy not altogether 
abandoned American schools the same class. 

The second number the Deutsche Zeitschrift fur Auslandisches 
Unterrichtswesen,” contains important article Dr. Ernest Schlee, 
reviewing the reports the Committee and the Committee 
Fifteen.” Dr. Schlee, whose visit this country the summer 
1894 not likely forgotten the schoolmen with whom con- 
ferred, the director real gymnasium Altona, and naturally 
inclined favor modern studies the expense the classics. 
would not agree with Dr. Harris make language the center instruc- 
tion the elementary school course. should said, however, that 
this critic recognizes the wide distinction between Dr. Harris and fanati- 
cal grammarians. the doctrine concentration, Dr. Schlee 
mindful the service Dr. Harris performed exposing the errors 
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artificial system, especially that mixing branches study 
done here and there Germany that essentials are dissipated and 
incidentals unduly emphasized. the same time expresses the 
opinion that the report omitting point out correct principle 
association and concentration failed important purpose. Like 
many others who have reviewed the report, Dr. Schlee has overlooked 
the fact that virtually opposed the principles single 
distinctly specifies the contrary, five groups com- 
plete course study. 


CHANCE NOTES. 


The 150th anniversary Pestalozzi’s birthday which occurred Janu- 
ary 12, was very generally celebrated Germany and Switzerland. 


According official statistics, Prussia had 1890, 727 rural con- 
tinuation schools, with 11,144 pupils. These are schools for youth 
above fourteen years age which instruction the elementary 
branches continued with somewhat advanced course drawing. 
The State pays least one-half the expenses, the community provides 
the balance, and the buildings, heat, sessions are held during 
the winter months, usually about four hours each week. Similar schools 
the cities number 1,105. these, book-keeping and geometrical 
drawing and often physics and chemistry are added the course. The 
sessions are held Sunday, night. schools have been 
fostered for about twenty years and are chiefly prized means 
developing the sense civic responsibility and the virtues thrift and 
industry. 


The continuation schools are distinguished from the public trade 
schools which are found only West Prussia and Posen. These num- 
bered 159 1890, with 120,000 pupils. Instruction the latter 
gratuitous, and attendance obligatory for workmen under eighteen 
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AMONG THE BOOKS. 


accommodate readers who may wish it, the publishers EDUCATION will send, post 
paid the receipt price, any book reviewed these columns. 


Doctors George Fisher and Isaac Schwatt, the department mathe- 
matics the University Pennsylvania, have translated from the German Dr. 
Durege’s ELEMENTS THE THEORY The translation made 
from the fourth German edition which was issued but time before the death 
Durege and contains his last revisions. The work standard the subject 
Functions and its translation into English made accessible American 
students. Doctor Durege developed his subject along strictly logical lines and 
harmony with the best thought mathematicians and his exposition the sub- 
ject exhaustive, direct and lucid that interests the student perforce. The 
translators have done their work were love and are entitled 
high praise for their scholarly production. treatise that deserving the 
attention every student the higher mathematics unquestionably the 
standard work Functions. Philadelphia: Fisher Schwatt, University 
Pennsylvania. 


General and Analytical, Williams, teacher 
chemistry the English High School, Boston, manual designed used 
with any text-book chemistry, may used without text-book. The 
author has had several definite objects view arranging his they 
are illustrative and instructive they are progressive and logical they are interest- 
ing and they are simple enough for the dull and slow pupil, and elaborate enough 
for the most acute. the way tables, explanations, directions and instructions 
students, model lessons, the manual complete and leaves nothing 
desired. The right-hand page blank, for note-taking purposes. one the 
best manuals chemistry issued and sure extensively used. Boston 
Ginn Co. 

Tue First Greek Clarence Gleason and Caroline Atherton, 
with introduction William Collar, fashioned after models that were 
vogue before the inductive method came into prominence. authors set the 
pupil once*to work reading Greek, the first lesson being verbs, the second 
nouns. vocabulary given with new lessons and the student translates Greek 
into English and English into Greek with every lesson, beginning with the very 
first lesson. The book has many new features which will attract the attention 
teachers Greek and they have made book which will gratify those teachers 
who have become tired their pupils into knowledge new 
language. New York: American Book Co. 


Concentrated Attention and Memory, 
Catherine Aiken, little work that sure attract the attention all wide- 
awake, progressive teachers, parents and students pedagogy. Miss Aiken’s 


methods have already attracted widespread attention and there little doubt that 
discovered simple means concentrating the attention and developing 
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the memory children. She practical teacher and her method grew 
her own schoolroom her use she produced most astonishing results. 
There nothing complicated elaborate about the system, but the expansion 
what every teacher does every day her schoolroom. Miss Aiken shows how 
the mind the child may grasp the thought presented and hold without extra 
effort. Pupils trained this method must acquire power that will incal- 
culable benefit them all their after life. for the interest every teacher 
secure and study Miss Aiken’s little book. New York: Harper Brothers. 


WASHINGTON, THE REVOLUTION, Drama, Ethan Allen; part second 
From Valley Forge Washington’s inauguration President the United 
States. This drama presents the great facts that part our history which 
treats most interesting way. The characters are lifelike and natural. The 
style suggestive that Shakespeare and the events are moment every 
patriotic citizen. This book for school use and rouse 
sentiments patriotism the pupil’s mind. New York and Neely, 
Publisher. cents. 


SPEAKING AND READING, TREATISE DELIVERY ACCORDING THE 
work Professor Kirby presents the results his long experience successful 
teacher elocution. effort made cultivate rather than repress the indi- 
viduality the student, and the hints given will readily enable public speakers 
correct their faults and improve their style conversation, debate, and other 
forms speech. wish every preacher would study this book. Boston: Lee 
and Shepard. $1.00. 


Woman’s PARLIAMENTARY Law, with practical illustrations 
especially adapted women’s organizations, Harriette Shattuck, will find 
its mission these days when women are coming the front many new 
public relations. thousands who are organizing clubs, conducting relief corps, 
missionary enterprises, etc., will find here just what they need, and all who read 
these pages will become more intelligent participants the meetings which they 
attend. Boston: Lee and Shepard. cents. 


Lost, and edited with introduction and notes, 
Albert Cook, the latest addition The Students’ Series English Clas- 
sics. The enjoyment Milton’s poetry and more thorough understanding 
his genius will promoted the judicious notes and selections this little book. 
Leach, Shewell Sanborn. cents. 


for schools and colleges, Frederick Anderegg and Edward 
Roe, professors mathematics Oberlin College, little work one hun- 
dred pages and consists the lectures this subject delivered the authors 
their students. The authors have aimed conciseness presenting their demon- 
strations and there directness about their work that refreshing. The definitions 
are lucid, the demonstrations logical and direct, and the arrangement the topics 
harmonious. Many concrete examples are given, though the tables are omitted. 
Boston Ginn Co. 


No. Houghton, Mifflin and Company’s Riverside Literature Series 
quadruple number containing neat, attractive form the whole Daniel Defoe’s 
Robinson Crusoe, with introductory sketch and notes. Price, cents. 
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The study shorthand one the most practical the many innovations 
that have late come into the public schools enrich the course. The demand 
for has been made with uncertain sound and there has been pretty generous 
response some cities. need adequate text-book the subject has 
been felt, and supply this need the American Book Company has had prepared 
Heftley Pratt Institute. The book arranged progressive lessons for class 
and self instruction and is, its arrangement, simplicity itself. The mysteries 
this intricate system are all cleared away and the student has but apply himself 
diligently his lessons set forth this little book become master phonog- 
raphy. The steps are taken slowly, every step carefully made clear and pro- 
gress must satisfactory and rapid when the lessons are well learned. The book 
admirable arrangement and one the best class books this subject 
issued. will doubtless extensively used. 


for beginners French. teaches the language naturally. There life it. 
Boston: Heath Co. cents. 


The latest addition Heath’s Modern Language Series 
Benedix, edited with notes Natalie Schiefferdecker. This delight- 
little play, interesting and clean, and easy matter and style. will found 
serviceable for second year reading German. Boston: Heath Co. 


ANGELIC good collection two, three and four part songs, com- 
piled Fischer, price cents. Published Fischer Brother, Bible 
House, New York City. From the same house have the 
for girls. Price, cents. 


PLANE AND Wooster Beman and David Smith, 
new presentation the truths form and way and manner that will appeal 
once every teacher mathematics. The book designed for use high 
schools and academies and contains much that not found ordinary text-books 
geometry. Their methods demonstration are novel and are models con- 
and clearness. The authors are practical teachers and have made book 
that will satisfy the needs and demands the classroom. Boston: Ginn Co. 


mathematics, contains the enunciations the propositions and corollaries 
the author’s text-book geometry, numbered they are the text-book. 
not designed take the place the text-book, but used the recitation 
room, especially connection with the author’s pamphlet Geometrical Exer- 
cises. Boston: Ginn Co. 


what the author calls glimpse the philosophy drawing, reduced its 
simplest expression and brought within practical reach every intelligent 
The are intended for the professional artist, the drawing teacher, the 
art student, the amateur and the general reader, and are free from technical 
terms consistent with the demands the subject. All public school teachers 
well all special teachers drawing, will find much this book that will 
material aid the progress their work. Ginn Co. 
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Heath’s Pedagogical Library have been recently added two volumes, THE 


BETWEEN THOUGHT AND Memory, Herman Lukens, Ph. D., 


docent Clark University. This Herbartian book and based Dorpfeld’s 
well-known monograph, Denken und This contribution 
gogical psychology aims show how the interdependence thought and memory 
and such especial interest all Herbartians. The introduction the 
book furnished Dr. Stanley Hall. The second volume this series and 
the latest issued is, AMERICAN consisting contribu- 
tions from professors the English departments twenty representative institu- 
tions, edited, with introduction, William Morton Payne, editor the 
which periodical most the papers originally appeared. These papers 
are great value showing the courses study and methods instruction 
English the leading colleges the country. Boston: Heath Co. 


den. This author’s previous book, Pushing the Front,’’ met with enthusi- 
astic reception and established his reputation successful writer character- 
building books. The present volume fully sustains the high expectations raised 
the first. packed full engaging, stimulating, inspiring illustrations drawn 
from the actual experiences the world’s heroes and heroines. shows how 
they turned failures into victories and won noble success. one can read these 
chapters without desiring enlarge his aims and deepen his life. better books 


found for young people. Ministers and other public speakers who want 


facts point morals will find them here. Sunday and day school libraries will 
enriched them. They will called for frequently and those who open them 
will read through the end. Inatime when much worthless literature 
thrust upon the market refreshing find books like these which admirably 
combine that which profitable with that which interesting. The publishers 
have given the mechanical part careful attention and the book well illustrated. 
Boston Houghton, Mifflin and Co. Price, $1.50. 


From the American Book Company, (New York), have received the follow- 
ing Latin books edited with notes, exercises and vocabulary, 
Thomas Lindsay, Ph. D., Boston University. This revised edition 
the Lives Nepos which note the following changes the text has been 
thoroughly revised, the dates the most important events have been inserted 
the margin, the notes have been rewritten and the grammatical references placed 
the bottom the text-page, and new English-Latin exercises have been pre- 
pared. These additions and emendations serve make this edition one the 
most complete text-books Nepos published and will doubtless serve extend the 
use this model edition. Lessons ror Coy, Ph. 
This book aims introduce the pupil early good connected Latin reading and 
the same time give him thorough knowledge the common forms and simple 
constructions the language. The inductive method not followed the 
student set work once and soon reading Latin and thus soon interested 
the study. believe that there will accorded warm welcome this 
edited for sight reading Charles Knapp, Ph. D., Barnard 
College, consists some fifty short stories from Gellius that may easily read 
sight. The editor has made his notes brief yet comprehensive enough meet 
every need. 
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account the life and writings Lessing, with representative selections from 
his works, including Nathan the Wise,’’ with notes. The editor has made 
most careful study Lessing’s life and character and her analysis the works 
this great master exhaustive and stimulating. style easy and captivating 
and will hold the attention all readers. The volume designed for general 
reading high schools and for study German classics literature 
Silver, Burdett Co. 


ALGEBRA, Jos. Collins, Ph. D., professor mathematics 
State Normal School, Stevens Point, Wisconsin, new work this subject 
that will attract the attention all teachers mathematics and secure their com- 
mendation reason its many excellent features. One the striking charac- 
teristics the book the persistent use the axioms the solution equations. 
this connection interesting note that mathematicians say that the word 
means that the same quantity can added subtracted from the 
two sides equation, e., that algebra was the Axiomatic science. But 
pupil the present time would get that idea from our ordinary text-books. 
Professor Collins has elaborated his theories along logical and sensible lines and 
has made text-book that thoroughly scientific and practical. The exercises 
are for the most part new and clearly stated, demonstrations are lucid and the 
model solutions are strong feature the book. Chicago: Albert, Scott Co. 


No. Fourteenth Series, Johns Hopkins University Studies Historical and 
Political Science, Henry Chambers, and study the constitutional 
history Hawaii. 


The Biennial Report the Superintendent Public Instruction the state 
Iowa, Hon. Henry Sabin, able document full instructive and interesting 
matters. 


PERIODICALS. 


For upwards two years the publishers Magazine have been gathering 
material and pictures for new life General Grant. After the thorough way which the 
life the great French commander has been served popular magazine, the public 
will look with interest upon this new American biography. The Atlantic Monthly has 
made enquiries ten thousand teachers and school superintendents concerning the status 
teachers and schools throughout the Union. general summary results, Presi- 
dent Stanley Hall, appears the March number. The material doctrine which 
many scientific men have defended has been attacked the house its friends Dr. Wil- 
helm Oswald, in an address on The Failure of Scientific Materialism, a translation of which 
appears Popular Science personal side Washington 
interestingly presented General Greely the Ladies’ Home Journal. Harper’s Maga- 
for this month also devotes considerable space Washington, showing his boyhood and 
early manhood. One Howard Pyle’s noble illustrations, entitled Washington’s Retreat 
from Grand Meadows,” forms the frontispiece. mention two very interesting articles 
in Scribner’s, The Lost Child,— Urban and Suburban Sketches,—by H. C. Bunner, and 
British Opinion America, Richard Whiting. Lippincott’s Magazine gives quaint 
sketch Household Life Another Century. Forum marked its usual ability 
the handling public questions. Major General Howard presents The Army 
Career, and the Manitoba Question discussed Dr. Goldwin 
Century for March claims editorially that there plenty gold the world and sets forth 
the latest statistics the subject and their bearing our financial system. 
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